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I should possibly amend this heading and rather say—the 
problems of the pig clubs in my locality, as | am sure many of you 
present this afternoon will have your own special problems in 
your various districts. It will be my endeavour to put before you 
the several difficulties of a pig club from its foundation to its 
ultimate assumption of the status of a going business concern. 

The first thing to do is to form a club. A group of individuals 
interested in rearing pigs band themselves together, discuss the 
pros and cons of the proposition and finally, having decided on the 
number of club members and the amount of capital available, 
make a start. 

One often finds that the members of those clubs are composed 
of the personnel from factories, police, fire station staffs, cleansing 
departments, A.R.P. depots, etc., and personally I have found 
them most enthusiastic. 

It is understood that permission has been granted to the workers 
by their employers, to keep pigs on some piece of disused ground 
on the latters’ premises, away from the main buildings. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is now approached. If sanction is granted, 
then the Small Pig Keepers’ Association is notified and this body 
ultimately giving consent, the club is formed, the membership fee 
being 10s. per annum. 

The buying of the pigs is the first real difficulty. Here the 
advice of the local veterinary surgeon can be of great service, 
advising where to buy, and possibly examining the newly purchased 
pigs. Advice should also be sought as to the type of pig for that 
particular place, and whether or not breeding should be attempted. 

It was relatively easy for the more recently formed pig clubs to 
buy good clean stock from their older associates, providing the 
latter bred their own animals; but at the commencement all the 
risks gota ay to buying in stock had to be faced. The isola- 
tion of newly bought-in pigs from those already on the premises 
for a short period was advised, but unfortunately this could not 
always be adhered to because of lack of space and the extra labour 
required. 

Those clubs with ground to spare set to work and bred their 
own animals, and this promises to be the safer way, in that it does 
not endanger the stock with carriers of disease. 

It was only brought home to members of certain clubs, after 
several tria's, just how difficult it was to rear a pig between the 
age of weaning and 3} months, with a sole subsistence diet of swill 
and only a modicum of meal. This was experienced mostly on 
prem‘ses where there was no extra ground available for a pig enclo- 
sure on grass or earth. Various expedients were tried—the introduc- 
tion of cod-liver oil in the food with bone meal; the laying down of 
ashes in the sty; giving green food etc. But it was in most cases 
found that some of the piglets still showed a tendency to.a thick 
unhealthy skin, a tucked-up, unthrifty, anaemic appearance, and 
rickets. 

Those premises with open runs, where the piglets could get 
good exercise and plenty of rooting about in grass or earth, did 
not experience the same difficu!ties, so gradually clubs with limited 
accommodation resorted to the rearing of store pigs, and continued 
to buy from outside sources. 

The housing of the animals seems to present individual prob- 
lems in the form of ventilation, drainage and building. All the 
clubs of my acquaintance have built their own premises and it is 
surprising how well this has been done, taking into consideration 
the lack of previous experience. 

The buildings themselves are in most cases built from material 
salvaged from blitzed premises and one can almost divide these 
into four groups : — 

A.—Outdoor pigsties and outdoor run on earth. 

B.— Outdoor pigsties and outdoor cement run. 

C.—Sleeping quarters inside an existing shed with exercising run 
outside the building. 

—Both sleeping quarters and exercising run inside an existing 
shed. 

Type A.—The outdoor sty with outdoor run on earth is very 
simply constructed and inexpensive and has proved itself invaluable 
for a sow with a litter. It usually consists of strips of corrugated 
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iron fitted together in such a fashion to form a triangle with the 
wooden floor as the base, enclosed on three sides and the fourth 
side open as an exit. A wire fence is run round this structure, 
forming a paddock, the area enclosed depending upon the amount 
of land available. 

One great asset of this sty is that, after farrowing, the piglets 
could easily find refuge in the angles formed by the sloping roof 
with the floor, thus making a guard rail unnecessary. 

The disadvantage is that the trough is usually surrounded with 
mud, and contamination of food occurs in wet weather. This 
difficulty may be overcome by placing the trough on a large piece 
of cement and immobilising it. Food is less often soiled and 
wasted after this procedure. 

Type B.—Outdoor pigsties and outdoor cement run. This 
type is of brick, with slates for roofing and partitions of breeze 
blocks faced with cement. The dimensions of these again vary 
with the amount of space available and the numbers of pigs kept, 
and resemble the ordinary pigsty of normal times. 

The chief difficulty with type B was that the fall of the floors 


*was usually inadequate to allow for good drainage in wet weather, 


and until this was rectified pigs had very wet runs, which were 
hard to keep clean. 

Tvpe C.—Sleeping quarters inside an existing shed with exer- 
cising run outside the building. The chief difficulty in this type 
is ventilation and the keeping of the shed at normal temperature 
both at night and during the day in the heat of summer, especially 
if there is much metal work on the roof. The work of cleaning 
the sties is also a longer process. 

Type D.—Both sleeping and exercising quarters inside a shed. 
Again the chief problem is ventilation. In most cases the doors 
of the sheds are closed at night, and in spite of louvre boards or 
ventilating shafts the air is found to be heavy next morning. In 
the summer the animals cannot enjoy natural sunsh’ne and even 
with doors and windows wide open there always seems to be a 
stagnant heat. Although pigs under these conditions appear to do 
quite well, yet in my experience they always have rather a white 
appearance and not the nice healthy pinkish white colour of the 
outdoor pig. 

The drainage systems are in most cases by means of running 
channels into a common sump which is usually cleaned out each 
day, the liquid being drained away and the solid collected and sold 
as manure. 

At this juncture one can mention bedding. From the first, pig 
clubs have to be run as economically as possible; not only are 
they a venture, which may be hazardous, for the members them- 
selves, but they must furnish to the nation extra food, without 
depriving it of essential animal feeding-stuffs. With that view 
clearly in mind, various expedients have been tried out for bedding. 
Sawdust has been used and found good up to a point, and shavings 
also came into use. But the problems here were, firstly, choked 
drains, and secondly, when food splashed from the trough, the 
animals were found to be eating a mixture of sodden shavings or 
sawdust with food—which in many instances caused indigestion. 
Therefore most clubs gradually commenced us‘ng straw, which has 
proved more satisfactory in every way. Here one may mention 
the fact that wooden planks, nailed together, raised 4 in. from 
the floor, were tried in the pigs’ sleeping quarters with straw 
bedding on top to give warmth to the animals. ese, however, 
were soon discarded as they were too difficult to clean, straw getting 
between the boards and in spite of trying varying distances of 
width the boards became damp and rotted. Now a good bedding 
of straw is simply placed on the cement floor, and the animals 
show ng ill effects from it. 

The feeding of the pigs guinented difficulties in respect of the 
amount of swill required by each club, i.e., keeping the amount 
at a constant level. This was a problem at the commencement of 
the war when clubs could under licence collect their own swill and 
boil it themselves. Many, however, were in the happy position 
of receiving swill from canteens for workers on their own premises. 
Now, however, both raw and boiled swill can be usually bought 
from the depot of the local authority of the district. Raw swill 
costs about 30s. per ton and boiled swill about 40s. per‘ton. Con- 
centrated swill can now also be bought, and the credit for this 
goes to the Tottenham cleansing dept. as the first producers of this 
type of food. 

Concentrated swill consists of raw swill steamed under pressure, 
the resultant mixture being like a thick pudding, the main advan- 
tages being its easiness in handling, its keeping properties, its ease 
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of transit, and that it does not require boiling. The concentrated 
swill can be broken down and boiled again to. make more bulk 
with raw swill or it can be broken down and mixed as a basis with 
meal or other foods. There is a tendency for the older animals 
to become “constipated if fed continuously on concentrated swill, 
but this can be overcome by occasionally supplementing a swill 
feed with meal. With weaners it is necessary to introduce con- 
centrated swill very gradually in a feed predominant in meal 
with a little fish meal and cod-liver oil. 

Many concentrator plants are now at work throughout the 
country and one can readily realise how the problems of ing 
have been minimised in certain localities. 

The optimum live weight aimed at by pig clubs at which to sell 
their pigs is 11 score Jb., after which weight the animal falls 
in price. This weight is arrived at when the animal is between 
5 to 6 months old; it is, therefore, very essential to keep a watch 
on weights from the eighth week onwards. A good healthy piglet 
of 8 weeks should weigh in the region of 40 to 50 Ib. 

The troubles confronting pig clubs with regard to disease were, 
at the commencement, very formidable, as, firstly, pigs were being 
brought from the country to the town, and in many cases were 
confined in a small space, with no grassland available. Secondly, 
they were being thrust on to a diet of all swill and very little meal. 
(I believe the amount to-day is } cwt. of meal per pig per month.) 
In spite of these two factors the animals seem to thrive. 

The commonest disease met with in the older animals was acute 
swine erysipelas, and here the animals readily succumbed unless 
the inoculation of serum was resorted to immediately. Whether 
or not the disease would have shown such virulence if the animals 
had been fed at pre-war standard is open to conjecture. Only 
twice since 1939 did I come across the typical museum specimen 
of the clear-cut diamond patches upon the skin of the chronic 
type of erysipelas. 

he disease most frequently encountered in the young pigs was 
necrotic enteritis, and was found at the very difficult time between 
weaning and three months, when it was essential to feed more 
meal than swill—at which time the piglet seemed to go through 
. a phase before becoming established upon an entire swill 


With regard to swine fever, only one outbreak has so far been 
met with in my district, and this may possibly be due to the fact 
that buying and selling of pigs has been confined to a smaller area 
than in peace-time, and that many clubs buy and sell pigs amongst 
“ada knowing that the premises are clean and have now good 
stock. 

In conclusion, let me say that it has taken much time to work 
out certain problems which now appear simple, and I wish to 
express my thanks to Dr. ‘Tom Hare and Mr. Jack Pickup for 
their helpful advice. 

It is my belief, which is no doubt shared by you all, that pig 
clubs should be greatly encouraged, as the re-stocking of devastated 
territories with pigs will form a tremendous drain on the numbers 
of those animals in this country at the cessation of hostilities. 


Discussion 


Mr. J. Pickup (Barnet), having congratulated Mr. Blair upon his pa opened 
the discussion in the following terms: It should be remembered fiet. ‘the vast 
majority of pig club members, at the commencement of their effort, are ignorant 
about the met s to be adopted with regard to pig keeping. Their problems 
are therefore practical and not very scientific. Mr. r has wisely kept to the 
practical points but I consider that, with advantage, he could have stressed t 
matters more and gone into greater detail. 

Mr. Blair states that the first real a_i is the bu of tat ote. From answers 
received from pig club members to the question “ were your chief difficul- 
ties at the start of your club?” it appears, however, het the first real difficulty 
is the provision of an adequate and regular supply of food. Undoubtedly it is 
very important, ‘The greater portion of the food supply of most pig clubs is kitchen 
waste, Provided that facilities are available at the premises for the boiling of the 
swill, such facilities must satisfy the Ministry of ms Tt ; then, in certain 
areas, a licence to collect raw swill can be obtained. Here I may add that it is 
advisable to point out to pig clubs the necessity of boiling swill for one hour— 
and the law on the subject. It is not sufficient just ~ raise the swill to boili 
point. ‘The collection of kitchen waste is the best and most economical met 
of obtaining pig tood. Very often it is to be had for the asking—local householders 
will usually save edible waste, and what is more, when boiled, it is an adequate 
food for fattening pigs from 12 weeks of age. No addition to the diet is required. 
It should be stressed that the water in — the swill has been boiled should be 
fed to the pigs: it has a definite food value. 

‘The other usual alternative to raw swill boiled on the premises is concentrated 
swill. ‘This article is inferior, in my opinion. Concentrated swill, moreover, has 
its disadvantages. It tends to cause constipation; also, it is expensive. Mr. 
Blair does not mention its price. It is, I believe, in the neighbourhood of £3 10s. 
per ton. Raw swill can be purchased ‘at fl 10s. per ton. It has to be fetched 
from the concentrator plant, and this means either a motor car or the hire of a 
small De difficulty of the motor car is obvious. The fetching adds to the 
cost of the article and for small pig clubs is almost prohibitive. If it can be 
arranged at all, the best method of feeding, then, is by boiling raw swill on the 

production of concentrated swill is a war-time measure to deal with huge 
a3. of kitchen waste collected in the large urban areas. It assumed 
thet such large quantities of raw swill could not be handled in the raw state. From 
re a highly successful i from 


ive been more satisfactory to have brought 


the experience of one 


pig feeding has been achieved, it might 


into the urban areas—and fed them on swill which 
This particular authority is able to consume a very 
high percentage of the kitchen waste collected. It maiptains a standing pig po; > 
tion of 700, and it is hoped to raise this figure to 1,000 and so consume 
kitchen waste collected. No other food is used. It has produced a very 


do, provided that t 
On the subject of the 


tackle the job in the correct mann 

igs, Mr. Blair states tates that clubs with ground to 
breed their own animals, and this promises to be the 
safer way. ‘The question of pig clubs breeding their own stock is debatable. Ex- 


high 
of ror and what one borough has done — ought to be ab able to 
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of experience 


yard 
two years ago. 
f I have interpreted Mr. Blair’s last remarks correctly, I fear that we shall be 
in a sorry plight at the end of the war if we have to rely on pig clubs for some of 
= to re-stock the devastated areas. 
purchase of pigs is undoubtedly a difficulty. It is advisable, whatever 
cost or inconvenience, always to see the pigs which you propose to buy. If it 
aa left to the farmer or dealer to send in a bunch of pigs, however sure you are that 


badly let down by market pigs. ere is the wre be. a swine 
ever. One club ordered some 3 thatthe rom a dealer and when they arrived they 

they mrepeced to return them. Unfortunately 
copy of a licence authorising the move- 


igs premises. 
were under 28 days’ detention and could not therefore be —_ a and the 
if care woh 


Te might be as well to add here a few observations on the type 
should be purchased. The best is a cross-bred geetenehiy Ls 
Large White or Large x essex Saddleback. is 
chase pigs too young. ing pigs of eight to ten weeks do very badly on swill 
and even with an ration-of meal they appear to stand still lor 
chase of very young pigs is a very common mistake. Pig clubs usually 
facilities for a= 4 these young pigs out on to the ground to get exercise 
and the opportunity to about in the earth and so get the essentials for growth 

and development. Very Lape be these pigs are deficient, and Mr. —_ states how 
difficult it is to rear a pig from weaning to three and a half months. y bother 
about it ? Let somebody who knows more about it than you do the job a a when 

he has done it then buy the pig at 14 to 16 weeks of age. You w bal g better results 


this way ; at this age the pig will go right away on swill and s be well up to 
bacon w in about five or six months’ time. Fresh chases should be ex- 
amined. ¢ boars may have missed castration. If these are overlooked, and 


kept, 3s. to 9s, a score will be deducted from the final price. accidents may 
happen in the best > of pig families ~~ instead of a bunch of fat pigs in 
a month or two yo y have some in-pig 

Here I should “Tike to to rok Mr. Blair how ~ would produce in wartime a five 
or six months’ old pig be ay 11 score Ibs. I consider that it cannot be done. 
1 doubt if you can get to 11 score under eight and a half to nine months of 
age. I feel also that b we id be an extraordinarily good pig at eight weeks of age 
to weigh to bs. 

Buildings | do not create much difficulty.. The most suitable is the ordinary 
cottager’s pigsty, as described by Anthony, which consists of a covered-in slee 
ing pen with an open court attached, in which is placed the —e trough. he 
advantages of this type are the low cost and simplicity. y cases such sties 
have been made from bombed-out timber. ‘The pigs get rf marm of fresh air ‘ca 


ht. 
ie bedding is concerned, pigs appear to do just as well without bedding 
as with it. Tam referring t fattng pigs'and not sows and litters If the floor is 
stone or concrete, a movable wooden platform raised from the floor a few 


inches 

appears to be all that is needed. — only required in extremely cold weather. 

. Blair considers these platforms to unsatisfactory—my experience has been 
that they are much more satisfactory than straw or concrete. 

Other difficulties met with are with regard to feeding. ‘The very important 
regularity in feeding times should be stressed. In order to get the best results 
= pigs should be fed at regular times twice daily. Difficulties arise here with 

he usual rota system of ent whereby each member takes his turn at feed- 
po the pigs and cleaning out the sties. One member may be late leaving work 
ood bp panes a er way and the pigs are fed an hour or two late. The 
amount of food to be fed is another problem. One member may feel that more 
harm is done by over-feeding than ae per A promptly cuts the pigs’ 
rations, Another, with his eye on the profits, may t that the pigs are not getting 
on fast enough and will give an extra bucket of food. Obviously this is very un- 
satisfactory and produces bad results. It can be overcome by a responsible person 
measuring out the amount of food to be given to each sty. Larger pig clubs do 
not have these problems if they are able to employ labour 

"hehe very important point is that the pigs should ‘be disturbed as little as 
It is ts said that a fatting pig loses 1 lb. in weight every time that he jum ~~ 
up startled. for the visit of the Lord Mayor and other celebrities to 
po at feeding times and not when the pigs are resting between meals. ( iene .) 

‘The disposal of the final new pool of the pig club ~ypornd creates no di 
The club receives a rice for the finished article. It is advisable, — 
ever, to point out to clubs he met — of disposal of casualty pigs : how the Ministry 

of Food will accept them on a veterinary certificate. Remind —. also that fat 

off their food fo r 24 hours have a habit of dying rather queiy and are probably 
er disposed of as casualties rather than risk their total loss Gueugl an death or, in 
the iat of recovery, a considerable temporary loss in welt. 

With regard to disease, the Small Pig-keepers’ Council was ve wise in insist- 
ing that every pig club should have its veterinary surgeon, even if he or she is only 

Who should advise amateur pig-keepers except the veterinary surgeon ? 
There are an extraordinary number of points on which we can help him. 

Swine erysipelas is a serious trouble with most clubs and at some time or an- 

other they usually encounter an outbreak. An inoculation of serum shortly after 
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arrival at the premises is very helpful. In one large establishment of my acquaint- 
ance, it has been significant that when, for some reason or another, the pigs have 
no! been inoculated, outbreaks of erysipelas have occurred with serious results. 
in conclusion, I consider that the pig clubs have done and are doing a very 

jo» of work. They have given people of all walks of life another interest and for 
the thrifty have produced dividends in the shape of food and money. What is more 
important, they have produced th ds of p ds in weight of food for their 
country, very often from waste which we, before the war, spent thousands of 
pounds in money in destroying and disposing. Most of their difficulties can be 
easily overcome and the intelligent always learn quickly in the hard school of 
experience. 

Mr. G. A. ‘TOMLIN enquired if Mr. Blair had experienced many fatalities from 
deleterious materials getting into pig bins: he had seen in them rhubarb leaves 
and other materials which were likely to be harmful. Why did Mr. Blair object 
to boards for the pigs to sleep on? Was it because of dampness causing what 
the country people called “ cramp” ? He would like a little further information 
on the method of pine swill. 

Mr. C. E. Bretr (Manager of Walls’ Bacon Factory): On the question of 
bedding, he thought the important thing was to give the pigs an opportunity of 
having and keeping a dry corner in the sty. Given such a p ~- corner, a pig would 
show very clearly that he preferred it to a wet one, even if no bedding was placed 
on that particular part; moreover, it would a > clean and ’ 

As a curer, he might say that they had found that during the course of the war 
there had been a great improvement in the quality of the carcases that were being 
turned out on swill. ‘These results were due largely to the help that those con- 
cerned in the use of swill received from the Small Pig-keepers’ Council. It was 
very probable, he sugg d, that the war-time marketing system would continue 
for some time after the war, so that pig clubs could be reasonably well assured 
of a fairly long innings if they were so disposed ; and the longer they were in this 
pig-feeding business the more efficient they should become. He would suggest, 
further, that the experience the pig club members were getting in animal husbandry 
would fascinate them to such an extent that after the war some of them would be 
— to go into it in a bigger way, and that would help both agriculture and 
the ession. 

Mr. J. Lovatr (Parks Superintendent, Paddington Borough Council): By 
profession ne was a horticulturist and botanist, and up to two years ago knew 
nothing about pigs. ‘The concern which he started and controls was not run as 
a pig club, but solely on behalf of the Council and strictly on a commercial basis. 

ollowing the growing of food in the form of vegetables, Mr. Lovatt suggested 
to his Council that they should increase their food effort by keeping a few pigs. 
A start was made at Mill Hill with 30 stores, purchased in Somerset at £3 apiece, 
and these were fed entirely on kitchen waste which was collected in the ly 
In approximately threesand a half months these same pigs were sold and realised 
a net profit of £91 11s. With a view to making a iarger margin of fit, his next 
purchases were much Lire ay being weaners at £2 10s. each. ese were not 
so successful and he actually came “ unstuck.” eral died and he was com- 
pelled to keep the remairder a much longer period before they reached bacon 
weight. As a consequence of this added experience, he adopted a different method. 
He now made a practice of seeing each pig before purchase, and never bought 
pigs under 14 to 16 weeks old. Further, he always considered it advisable to keep 
to one source of supply and that ‘being a Seender of repute. His present herd 


numbered 804 pigs. ae 
Cc y in t and regularity in time were very important factors in 
pig feeding. Many pig clubs found di 1es in this respect due to the fact that 
in many Cases it was a part-time job. Further, different members would have their 
own pet theory as to quantities, which inevitably meant a variation in the amount 
given. Again, faulty construction of sties often prompted the spread of disease, 
excreta and urine running from one sty to another being one of the chief causes. 
Since commencing the scheme at Paddington over 3,000 pigs had passed through 
his hands, and whilst the purchase price was £12,000, their retails realised £28,000. 
At the end of the first financial year there was a net return of £2,031, followed by 
£2,344 for the second ‘This,meant a net result from the two years’ work- 
ing of approximately £4,400. 
addington produced well over 600,000 Ib. of pig meat entirely on food which, 
before the war, cost the Council between 12s. 5s. per ton solely to destroy. 
In conclusion, Mr. Lovatt said he could not speak too highly of the keen interest 
shown in his scheme and the valuable support he had received from the veterinary 
si ; this was greatly appreciated. 5 
. T. L., Wricut : He had much enjoyed listening to the remarks of Mr. Blair 
and Mr. Pickup. His experience with pigs was, however, very short : in his earlier 
days he disliked pig practice intensely, and if a pig was dead he hastened to report 
it to the veterinary inspector. Now pig clubs had sprung up in every district and 
it behoved the veterinary s to interest himself in their problems. 


He wished to stress the importance of housing, because it was his experience 
that where pigs were housed in the old type cottager’s wooden sty they throve 
much better t in the modern big draughty places. He thought that, like all 


problems, those of pig-keeping became fascinating in time, and his only regret 
now was that did te he was oF an 
uire knowledge more rapidly. 

. W. PERRYMAN: Pig clubs were much to be commended, if only because 
they were educating pb look after these animals in a proper way. Standards 
varied alarmingly. In don (strange to say) he attended a place where a lot 
of pigs were kept and he had never seen pigs thrive better. e essential thing 
was that they were kept clean and comfortable and were fed ly : these were 
essential points in the keeping of all animals, but more especially, perhaps, where 
the pig was concerned. ese pigs were bedded inside, and part of the floor was 


than when kept inside. ‘They should be castrated by a competent veterinary 
surgeon and by nobody else. He agreed with others who had stressed the import- 
ance of keeping pigs clean; they were not naturally dirty animals and they would 
“do” better if kept properly in that respect. With . to disease, if you dealt 
with an outbreak of necrotic enteritis and some of the aifected pigs lived long 
enough, that was swine fever. (Laughter.) 

. H. E. Bywater: Pig clubs presented a special problem and he most defi- 
nitely had formed the opinion that they should not attempt breeding, or buy 
weaners—they should x purchase a good strong pig. If they started with a 
weaner or tried to breed on swill, with the allocated amount of meal, he was certain 
that in the vast majority of cases they were heading for disaster. He had known 

ple who had made fortunes out of feeding pigs on swill before the present war, 
ut such people had become specialists in the art and their life was devoted to the 
care of the Pigs, especially at weaning time. It required a man who had spent the 
whole of his life under such conditions to make a profit from them. 
_ He had seen all types of feeding and pigs kept under all sorts of conditions and 
in- all types of buildings. He was satisfied that swill was best fed boiled on the 
premises rather than in the form of.“ Tottenham pudding”: in most cases by 
the time the latter reached the Pigs it was mouldy and he thought most of it needed 
to make it a safe food. 
In_ his experience Go aay of present-day troubles with town pigs were 


y —a la protein and vitamins, and if one could get yeast to 
add to ordinary boiled swill so much the better. Before the war swill contained 
quite a lot of meat; now the local salvage swill contained little more than potato 
peelings and cabbage leaves: it was Army swill that contained the meat. One 
thing that had to be guarded against was the large amount of odds and ends that 
nowadays found their way into swill. It was difficult to ascertain what these were 
and so keep out disease which arose in consequence of their ingestion. He thought 
it was important to give pigs which were entirely housed a mineral mixtur 

which ‘iron was the most important ingredient—and to afford them a grass run 


if possible. 
Good dry bedding was essential, and the pigs must be given the opportunity of 

keeping themselves clean. ‘There were few animals that were cleaner than the pig 

provided it got a chance to be so. ‘That could be proved by putting straw in a sty 

of dirty pigs. It would be found that the pigs would break it down into little pieces 

pe eg in a few days they would look fresh and as clean as if they had all been 


Dr. Tom Hare: He regarded the present discussion as a fitting conclusion 
to the session’s programme of papers on the war-time management of poultry, 
rabbits, goats and pigs kept by amateurs in towns. ‘lhe keepers of these animals 
were up against the same difficulties. There was general agreement that pig breed- 
ing and rearing was one thing, pig fattening was very much another thing. ‘The 
latter was suitable for the amateur or the pig club, but breeding and rearing was 
the job of the farmer whose sows and their youngsters should feed off the land. 
The backyarder was unwise to attempt breeding and rearing poultry. Rabbits 
could be reared in a backyard, but the best stock were bred and reared on the land. 
There was a hope that many amateurs would continue after the war. ‘They should 
advised to recognise the limitations imposed by their environment and by the 
Ives to feeding and fattening and to leave breed- 


animal economy, to confine th 
ing and rearing to the farmer. i 

One feature which had not been adequately dealt with was mentioned by the 
President, namely, bowel parasites. ‘hey were the cause of the greater part of 
swine morbidity. Bacterial and virus infections accounted for less than 5 to 10 
per cent. of the total of disease, which reminded him of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s concept of only two diseases—swine fever and not swine fever. (Laughter.) 

he main problems of the veterinary surgeon advising pig clubs were (1) those 
due to a, and (2) those due to feeding difficulties. Newly purchased pigs 
should examined by a veterinary surgeon. Pig clubs should be able to afford 
adequate veterinary and laboratory examinations. Local authorities, if they were 
poing to pose as the paragons of all the virtues of pig keeping and feeding, should 
ve their pigs “ vetted ” before they were introduced into the plant. | ‘ 

He disagreed with the view that vitamin deficiency was prevalent in store pigs. 
No doubt in sucking pigs and weaners, bred and reared under artificial condi- 
tions, vitamin and certain mineral deficiencies were prevalent, but store pigs did 
not develop any significant degree of deficiency. 

He would add a word of caution about salt poisoning. Some feeders supple- 
mented the dietary with commercial “‘ mineral mixtures ” which contained sodium 
chloride in order to balance the hypothetical deficienctes in ‘‘ waste swills.” He 
found salt poisoning result from feeding meal plus mineral mixture in the dry 
state and then when the troughs were clear filling them with liquid swill or plain 
water, Whereas if meal, mineral and liquid swill were fed together the pigs either 
ignored the food if it was too saline or ate it if, presumably, the mixture was not 
too saline. It would appear that the liability to salt poisoning in pigs resided in 
feeding the salted food over several days. , 

Some remarks had been passed about “ ‘Tottenham pudding,” samples of which, 
on analysis, had revealed curtain rings, chunks of concrete, glass, ladies’ under- 
wear, etc.; but these “ foreigf bodies’ did not appear to be deleterious, He 

d_no record of ill-health or death attributable to “ ‘Tottenham pudding.” 

Mr. A. WorveEN : He had had the privilege of being associated with Mr. 
Lovatt in this work, and had discussed with him points which had arisen con- 
cerning the collection and composition of swill, the quality and conformation of 
the resultant carcases, and disease in swill-fed pigs. (As indicated in the annota- 
tion on swill-feeding ap ing elsewhere in this issue, a full account of the Pad- 
dington experiment is being published in the Empire Journal of po 
eee: He hoped Dr. Hare would publish the chemical findings of the cases 
of “salt poisoning” which he (Dr. Hare) had described, as satisfactory evidence 
that sod chloride itself could prove fatal to pigs under practical conditions was 


a wooden platform, which was taken out regularly to the concreted area 5 
where the whole place was hosed down daily. e animals adapted themselves 
to this and adopted for th lves a certain amount of cleanliness. ‘There he 
never saw the styes in a filthy condition: the pigs defaecated on the concrete and 
in a corner. ‘They were fed swill, which was always watered down the con- 
centrated form in which it was produced, otherwise they would have been con- 
stipated. As it was, the feed proved very suitable for the animals, which were 
healthy and “ did” very well. In contrast, he had recently attended a number 
of pigs kept at a country place. Never did he see animals in a more filthy state 
and, needless to say, the mortality was heavy. 

If they could develop the conception that pig-k was a paying proposition 
if it were done in a proper manner, not y would disease inish, here 
would be a notable source of remuneration for the pig-keeper, and of food for the 
country from the “ waste” that was r waste in days gone by. 

The PresipENt (Mr. H. Scott Dunn): As an Inspector for the Ministry, he 
would tell them what his experience was since the introduction of concentrated 
swill for pig feeding. In his area outbreaks of disease had been much reduced 
since the municipal ae extolled the use of swill. He hesitated to say that they 
were really doing the” veterinary inspector much . (Laughter.) He quite 
agreed that pig clubs should not a at too early an age: as an inspector for 
a market, he rather took the view that buying young pigs in a market was a very 
risky business. A point which had not yet been mentioned was that all young 
pigs, like puppies, should be thoroughly wormed. 

Concentrated swill was dear, and for that reason he thought it should be used 


s ly, from the economic aspect, and mixed with other food. It should not 
be fed too early. In his opinion, pigs did better out of doors, in good weather, 


still required. 

Miss J. O. JosHua wished to refer to one or two minor points which did actually 
arise in her dealings with individual clubs: she was speaking, of course, only 
of the small local pig clubs and at the outset wished to support Mr. Pickup in 
deprecating breeding by those clubs. She believed it was the policy of the Small 
Pig-keepers’ Council that breeding should be discouraged, the idea being that 
the small clubs should take from their breeders, at as early an age as possible, 
their young sass. Her impression was that the policy was to have these pigs 
taken over by the pig club who would then bring them on by feeding logal ‘kitchen 
waste. In reply to Mr. Tomlin’s query, in one particular case the chairman of the 
local club went round four times a week and collected the waste from the bins 
in the area, She herself assisted in this, and they paid the Council a nominal rent 
for oe the bins on the road, collecting from eleven bins in the immediate 
neig! Soudbend } that was done by the club as a purely domestic affair. ; 

Most of the clubs with which she was concerned had a great difficulty in obtain- 
ing stock of the age s ted by the speakers that day. ‘he meal allowance was 
56 lb. per pig per monte and that permitted them to feed the younger stock largely 


on meal. 
One difficulty that had cropped up in connection with meal was that this club 
preferred to take a “‘ national ”’ pig meal rather than to buy the various constituents 
ding to the P i d. Several cases of dietetic scours had occurred, 
and it was some time before she was able to find out that the club bad been pur- 
chasing National Pig Meal No. 2, and feeding it to weaners and older stock alike. 
‘This meal was, in fact, intended for pigs over five months old, but the club had 
been surprised that one or two of their younger pigs had scoured 
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With some clubs one found that one’s advice was much appreciated, but, unfor- own 
tunately, others refusea to ask the veterinarian’s advice, or ignored it, probably ANNOTATION obta 
because it conflicted with their financial policy. 
One could not impress upon them for apps 
the feeding rota for the summer mont en issued recently it contain ¥ matt 

longer evenings the time of the evening The Swill-Feeding of Pigs in Urban Areas 

feed Id be arranged as most convenient to each squad.” She had made herse 
very perenne A by gtd writing to the secretary to say that she could not coun- Between 1918 and 1939 in this country swill ” sometimes of fi 
tenance a variation of more than one hour in the time of feeding, and suggesting formed a large part of the fattening ration when locally available (Wo 
= in steady supply, but there were no municipal schemes comparable in hi 

] it must take. precedence over the members’ convenience. So far as beddin with those in existence in certain American cities such as Los grea 
>) was concerned, everybody seemed to have their own _ ideas. The clu Angeles (Guyselman, 1940). The relative importance of swill (and men 
| the number of swill-feeders) has risen enormously since the out- W 

t n isposed em on the nearest rubbi : a 
} heather totes ctiah cusantied difficulty was the great fluctuation in the quality break of war, and more progressive local authorities ensure that scop 
: of the swill. Last summer the swill consisted almost entirely of pea shucks. It good use is made of the edible kitchen waste which householders It v 
was suggested to the club that they should obtain some of the = are encouraged to separate from other refuse. In some districts som 
the Ministry were at that time releasing at the low price o r ton, as they 
refused to do, but were now buying sprouted potatoes at a high price and feeding a er poy ay product, —t, for Ganapese and storage, I pre — 
them, sprouts and all! * pared, but in most urban localities the swill is merely boi ed as avoi 
With regard to castration, she had made it a practice to look over each batch of — prescribed by the Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Boiling of Animal duce 
jung pigs as they came in, and in two cases she had found pigs which she thought fy oodstuffs) Order, and fed while still fresh to pig-club or feed 
ad missed castration, but in point of fact the scrotum was full of pus and one dealt ‘slnaiiy iad ote Rs | : 
with them in the usual way, but it certainly was worth making a routine inspec- municipa y owne anima S. at 7 retal 
tion. When they had got an unthrifty pig, it was difficult to get a club to dispose The chemical composition of fresh swill is naturally subject to to a 
of it; they could not be made to see that it would be a loss to the club inthe long wide Jocal and seasonal variation. Woodman and Evans (1942) war 
— state that the dry matter content of raw urban swill is generally in wou 
The Replies the neighbourhood of 25 per cent. The composition of seven abo 
Mr, Lovatt, invited to comment on the discussion, said that it appeared to samples from different parts of the country is given by these utili 

him that some might have been under the impression that, due to the fact that authors, and shows percentage ranges, on a dry matter basis, of : 

: his was a Council concern, it was quite easy for him to obtain the food, etc., for rude protein, 13°65 to 17°91; fat (ether extract), 7°11 to 22°62; 
nothing. This was not the case ; there was no free issue of any description. Food, sasiialenel ’ N-f “teh 5 42-05 62°60: ’ de fib 3-05 
labour, utensils, etc,, were all accounted for to the full, including one-fifth of the Carbohydrate (N-free extractives), to ; crude fibre, 

’ cost of construction. ‘Therefore, he was most anxious that they should realise the to 8°94; and ash, 9°70 to 11°62. BLAI 

’ only > Gems his nen experience, He always saw his pigs weighed and two years urban swill, but they describe a farm experiment in which various ho 
ago the average weight at 14 to 16 weeks old was approximately 75 lb. Since that percentages of a dried, balanced product were fed throughout the Lov 
Rigs average to-day fattening period. The young pigs did not take to a diet of dried 

t 65 Ib. nderst Mr. Blair to say that within six months the pigs shou A: 
cena becon weight of | } comme (dead weight), i.e., 15 score live weight. He doubted swill only, and became constipated after a short period of such Woe 
if, even if one fed meal and first-class waste, one could get a pig to 15 score in six feeding, but improved when 5 per cent. of bran was incorporated Vv 
He own to weight of in the ration. Results with 95 per cent. dried swill were naturally ty 

own roc ure on purchasing was imm fately to pu , 
sties fora period of about 24 days and to have them injected with swine erysipelas less satisfactory than when 35 per cent. or 50 per cent. was com Wor 
serum. , ‘ bined with barley meal, middlings and lucerne meal, but never- 

Mr. Brerr said that Mr. Crowther recently had informed him that he had good theless animals on this high-swill diet made average liveweight 
results from using = = 7 a pitch, at the college at which he in- gains of approximately ! Ib. per day, while the resulting carcases— 
nag = wag Be to Mr. Pickup’s question as to the weight of pigs, four out of six of which were graded as “lean sizeable ’—were 
said that these, as Mr. Pickup knew, were Ls pmpamna but it was always well regarded as suitable for bacon and not excessively soft, although 

y to have an ideal and try to aim at as ip a weig “y = —_ a a —_—— “not so firm as they might be.” The iodine number of the fat 

i 7 oO at as s A 

as they could. 

In reply to Mr. ‘Tomlin : At the beginning swill contained a tremendous number theoretical grounds there appears to be no reason to expect the 

things, but the had production of “ soft” bacon as a result of swill-feeding. 

i tract foreign bodies and there were also certain sifting machines 
which would help quite a lot to eliminate foreign body contamination. The largest municipal pig-owner In the country is Paddington 

Pe Personally, he liked the use of boards, but as Mr. Lovatt had said, the problem Borough Council (Lovatt, Worden. Pickup & Brett, 1943), which 
was that them scrupulously, others began its venture only in 1940, but which now produces over 
them at , with t result t rottr rs) e ards did occur, Wi a certar . Py c 

: amount of quonempingtion ; therefore it might be better to discontinue their use. 350,000 Ib, of pig-meat per annum entirely from unsupplemented 

The President had stated that the price of concentrated swill was too high, and kitchen waste collected within the borough. Lovatt et al. lay 
he agreed with emphasis upon the care which is taken in the collection and treat- 1 
Arrangements ve en made tor concentrated swi so) . 
price st ferme not exceeding £4 10s. per ton plus the cost of containers,” but he ment of swill, upon hygienic and uniform management, routine on 
thought the price was somewhat high. : Til veterinary inspection and_ resolute measures against disease, and wh 
made wise and he above all upon selection of animals of suitable age (14 to 16 weeks, wai 

; of breeding limitations. ‘That was perfectly true: some o' ese clubs shou e > 
not breed at all, but where there was a large patch of grassland and people were well started on a farm) and breed (first crosses of Large White x anc 

‘ enthusiastic and wanted to go ahead, they could be allowed to do some breeding Large Black and Large White x Wessex Saddleback being most ] 

: —if they did burn their fingers they would learn their lesson. It was an interesting satisfactory). Liveweight gains are approximately 1 Ib. per day sec 

i | mae y — and most of the clubs who had ventured upon it were going for al] breeds. and considerably more than this for the first crosses ve; 

i Swill did vary quite a lot from time to time. Mention had been made of pea mentioned. After deduction of all labour costs, the price of the enc 

4 haulms in the summer time, and it was true that in summer they would get a lot swill, and capital charges, the net profit is about £2 15s. per pig ] 

‘ inary swill and man le liked it better than concentrate. ‘The pigs liked i P . : s 

; over-batlod rather than under-bolted, and many users boiled the two together to Repeated examinations have shown that the meat from the per 

make the bulk. 100 per cent. swill-fed Paddington pigs takes the cure well, the tio 

distribution of brine being even. Conformation on the whole is 

‘ 9 considered to be good, and although by pre-war standards the 11 

Y SOIL NEEDS MORE LIVESTOCK nye carcases are too heavy for No. 1 London grading, the general quality | 

, i} “Somerset is worried about probable loss of soil fertility in the of many of them appears to be up to pre-war standard for their an 

; county,” says The Farmers’ Weekly in a recent issue, and con- weight, and to be well above present-day averages. Samples of TI 

.. tinues: ‘ Headquarters N.F.U, asked whether it was considered bacon have been found to be of very good flavour and colour, and ( 

that the cropping policy of the W.A.E.C. was resulting, or likely of mild saltiness, but despite its good appearance and taste, the for 

. | to result, in such loss? At the branch meeting at Taunton it was fat has proved soft and has gone rancid on storage. The iodine tet 

: agreed there was a definite danger of loss of fertility; the county number of the pig-fat is high (about 70) for all weights of carcases 

j had approached the limit with regard to the quota of new plough- examined, and well above that of the surface-fat of the swill after 
land which should be cropped; and unless livestock were increased, cooking, so there would appear to be no simple method of over- 
this danger would become more acute. The county Pigs Com- coming the “ soft-fat problem” while the fattening ration is com- 
mittee said that for the sake of soil fertility, the pig population posed wholly of the type of swill now used. Lovatt et al., in 

; should be much higher than suggested in the N.F.U. interim discussing the possible continuation of a scheme such as the 
‘ report on post-war agricultural policy.” Paddington one in post-war years, conclude that carcases resulting 

. * * 7 * i from swill-feeding alone would be suitable enough in normal times 

@ Influenza and strangles are probably the most contagious and for the “ Midland” pork trade, and for manufacturers of sausages Pe 

, widely distributed equine diseases in this country. It is common and “small.goods” but not for producers of best quality bacon. pe 

, | knowledge that our large auction markets and community sales They suggest that if it is considered feasible to arrange for compul- Au 
are hotbeds of infection for both and the chief means of their sory separation of edible waste in peace-time, the best method of Av 
dissemination. M ful ision should be enforced by  balanci h swill should be determined ros 

. issemination. ore careful supervision shou enforce Vv alancing such swill should be determined now. ~* 
Hi State livestock sanitary officials as an aid to the war effort.— Pig-club problems (Blair, 1943, and accompanying discussion) Se 
> © American V.M.A. Committee on Diseases of Horses. are appreciably different in many ways from those of a municipally- Se 
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owned scheme. Those responsible are fortunate in being able to 
obtain a certain amount of meal, but against this they usually 
appear to find it difficult to obtain store-pigs which are sufficiently 
mature, and they are therefore not free from the worries of 
the “ post-weaning check ” or of certain diseases occurring in pigs 
of from 8 to 12 weeks of age. Reference has previously been made 
(Worden, 1942) to other attendant difficulties of swill-feeding early 
in life, but quite apart from the scientific aspects it must require 
great enthusiasm and organising ability to ensure uniform manage- 
ment by all members of the feeding rota. 

Whatever system of management is involved, there is plentiful 
scope for veterinary participation in urban pig-feeding schemes. 
It was evident at the discussion following Blair’s paper that in 
some localities sound advice upon pig husbandry generally is sadly 
needed if unthrifty, unhealthy and unprofitable stock is to be 
avoided, and a satisfactory quantity and quality of pig-meat pro- 
duced. In war-time, the need for optimal utilisation of all animal 
feeding-stuffs is obvious. Whether or not urban swill-feeding will 
retain its present importance after the cessation of hostilities must 
to a large extent depend upon the success of current ventures, to- 
wards which veterinary practitioners can greatly contribute. It 
would be unfortunate, in the light of all that is*now being forecast 
about home production in post-war years, if the production and 
utilisation of swill were to fall to pre-war levels. 

A. N. Worven. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Mammary Stimulation by Stilboestrol Dipropionate 


Wn. F. KOCHAN, 
Spitssy, Lincs. 


M.R.C.V.S. 


I have had the opportunity of trying the effects of stilboestrol 
on a three-year-old barren cross Lincoln red Guernsey heifer from 
which the owner considered it uneconomic to breed. ‘The animal 
was in the anoestrus state. The results of treatment are interesting 
and are given below. 

In the beginning, the udder was stripped thrice daily but milk 
secretion improved when this was altered to twice daily for con- 
venience. Before each milking the udder was massaged in an 
endeavour to stimulate secretion further, 

It is now my opinion that the initial dose given was far too 
small and that a large one of 100 mgm. would have given 
perhaps a better result. I would be interested to have other practi- 
tioners’ views on this. 

Since stopping the treatment the heifer has given an average of 
114 Ib. milk daily and shows every promise of continuing to do so. 

She came into season on the seventh day after the first injection 
and has been “coming over” at frequent irregular intervals since. 
This, however, has not affected her condition, which has improved. 

This is an isolated case in my practice, but it is my opinion that 
for old barren heifers of the non-beef type which require winter 
keeping to fatten, this treatment has possibilities. 


Dates of injection Stilboestrol injected 
1943 in c.c.s 10 mgm. per c.c. 
July 29th 4cc. = 40 mgm. 
Aug. 5th 5 e.e. 50 mgm. 
Aug. 12th 10 c.c, = 100 mgm, 
Aug. 19th 40 c.c, = 400 mgm. 


Milk secretion in lbs. per day. Total for Week 


Aug. 6th & 7th 4 33 

Aug. &th to 14th 2 4 24 5 34 34 44 25 

Aug. 15th to 21st 5 44 7 4 6 6 6} = 41 

Aug. 22nd to 28th 74 7 7 7 aj 74 7i = 51 

Aug. 29th to Sept. 4th & 7 of a) S 9 9 5 i 
Sept. 5th to lit 8 0 0 0 2 7: 

3 5th h | 1 9 1 103 123 il 73 

Sept. 12th to 18th 12 124 12 iL Il 83 

Sept. 19th to 25th 113 9 11 1 ils 114 114 = 765 


QUESTIONS IN. PARLIAMENT 


MILK (PASTEURISATION) 


Mr. Leacu asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food what evidence against pasteurisation of milk his Depart- 
ment considered before the issue of the recent White Paper? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MiUNisTRY OF Foop 
(Mr. Masane): Consultations were held with representatives of 
the medical profession, milk producers and milk distributors and 
representations were also received from other interests including 
those who are opposed to pasteurisation. ‘The policy set out in 
Command Paper 6454 was only: adopted after a full consideration 
of all the facts available and the arguments advanced. 

CaTTrLe BREEDING 

Sir A. BarLiie asked the Minister, of Agriculture whether his 
post-war scheme for agriculture envisages the development of cattle 
breeding so as to diminish the need for importing store cattle from 
Ireland? 


Mr. Hupson: 28th last my plans 


I outlined to the House on July 


for the development of cattle breeding during the next four years, 


and specially referred to the rearing of more calves for both beef 
and milk production. As I] announced on October 28th, discussions 
with the agricultural industry on post-war policy have now been 
authorised. I cannot anticipate the outcome of those discussions. 


Hens (Auction SALES) 

Major Miis asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food whether he is satisfied that there is adequate control by 
the Ministry’s inspectors over the sale by auction of old hens as 
stock birds? 

Mr. Mapane: No, Sir. Proposals to improve the control are 
under examination in consultation with the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. 


Cotonirs (Groupinc) 

Sir SranLey Reep asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, as the result of his personal investigation, he has reached 
any conclusion as to the desirability of grouping the Colonies of 
East and West Africa, each group under a Governor-General, such 
Governors-General to be appointed, unless specially qualified mem- 
bers of the Colonial Civil Service are available, from men experi- 
enced in the public life of the Empire? 

Colonel SraNLey: The question of getting the best possible 
co-ordination between groups of Colonies. whether in Africa or 
elsewhere, is obviously of great importance. I am not yet in a 
position to make any statement upon it. 


Doc PopuLatTion 


Lieut.-Colonel WickHAM asked the Postmaster-General what was 
the dog population of England and Wales at the latest convenient 
date before the outbreak of war and in 1943? ° 

Captain CrooksHaNK: The total number of dogs in England and 
Wales is not known. The number for which licences were taken 
out in the vear ended March 31st, 1939, was 2,836,649; in the 
year ended March 3lst, 1943. it was 2,455,258. 


The Wellcome Foundation has acquired the Ely Grange Estate 
at Frant, Sussex, from the Executors of the late Mr. George Gee, 
with whom discussions took place before his death in February 
last. It will be used for veterinary research, will be known as the 
Wellcome Veterinary Research Station and will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, PH.D., B.Sc., F-R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Research Director at the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories, Beckenham. The Resident Veterinary Surgeon will be 
Mr. S. L. Hignett, B.SC., M.R.CQ:V.S. 

The mansion is at present requisitioned by H.M. Government, 
but, as soon as it is vacated, this building will be converted into 
laboratories to facilitate the full development of the Station’s work. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


The evil of which we have been speaking comes of not seeing 
the great truth, that it is worth while to take pains to find out the 
best way of doing a given task, even if you have strong grounds for 
suspecting that it will ultimately be done in a worse way . It 
is worth while “to scorn delights and live laborious days” in order 


to make as sure as we can of having the best opinion, even if we 
know that this opinion has an infinitely small chance of being 
speedily or ever accepted by the majority, and by anybody but 
ourselves.—John Viscount Morley, ‘ 


‘On Compromise.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Nov. 20th.—Second Annual General Meeting of the Society of 
‘Vomen Veterinary Surgeons, at the Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, Sanden W.C.1, 1.30 p.m 
Nov. 25th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., 
_ at Maidstone, 2 p.m. 
Nov. 25th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 
Novy. 25th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society at the 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 
Nov. 26th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Reading, 2.30 gm. 
* * x 


Roll of Honour 


Our readers will learn with much regret that official announce- 


ment was made last week that Pilot Officer D. L. A. Pool, R.A.F., — 


Wireless Operator/Air Gunner, of Effingham Road, Surbiton, is 
missing from air operations in July. Douglas Pool is the elder son 
of Mr. W. A. Pool, m.R.c.v.s., of the Imperial Bureau of Animal 
Health, and Mrs. Pool, and on behalf of their many friends in the 
profession we extend to them great sympathy in this time of deep 
anxiety. 

We have to record with deep regret that Major J. J. Clune, 
R.A.V.C., previously reported missing in September, 1942, is now 
presumed killed in action. 

* * * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


FLoop, Arthur Frederick, Department of Agriculture, Perth, 
W. Australia. Graduated London July 13th, 1922. Died (follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis) October 19th, 1943. 

* * * 
RESTRICTION OF DISTRIBUTION OF POTENT 
DRUGS TO VETERINARY SURGEONS 


The Association has recently received a communication from 
British Drug Houses, Ltd., of Graham Street, City Road, London, 
in which it is announced that the Directors have decided to restrict 
the distribution of a number of their potent drugs to veterinary 
surgeons only. The list includes drugs which are of such a nature 
that they should be administered only by, or under the supervision 
of, a veterinary surgeon, either because of their potent properties 
or because a proper diagnosis must be made before they can be 
correctly employed. Among the substances listed are such drugs 
as acetylcholine, adrenaline, carbachol, contramine, various sex a 
other hormones, and so on. The firm intends to add to the list 
as opportunity arises, but sera and vaccines will not be included 
at present since veterinary preparations of these have been with- 
drawn from the market. 

We feel that members of the profession will welcome this deci- 
sion, since there is no doubt that where potent or expensive drugs 
are concerned, their use, whether on grounds of humanity, efficiency 
or national economy, is best restricted to those who will use them 
intelligently and scientifically. 

We may be permitted to point out that the list of firms who 
have adopted policies on lines similar to those announced by 
British Drug Houses, Ltd., is now increasing. 


“ KEEPING LIVESTOCK HEALTHY ” 


In connection with the supply of the exceedingly valuable 1942 
Yearbook of Agriculture issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, reviewed in our issue of September 11th, many of 
our readers will be glad to learn that, in view of the demand, a 
reprint is planned by the Bureau of Animal Industry, so that after 
the war there may be ample stocks to fulfil overseas orders ($1°75 
per copy) addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

* * * * 
BULL PROGENY RECORDING SCHEME 


A bull progeny recording scheme is to be started by the Milk 
Marketing Board, This scheme, which will be a voluntary one, 
will be operated in conjunction with the present milk recording 
arrangements. and farmers will be asked to supply the milk records 
and butter fat yields of the daughters of a particular bull. 
will be no limit to the number of bulls entered by any one farmer. 
The scheme is at present only in its very first stages and little 
information as to details is available. It is expected, however, that 
the convenience of a scheme operated through the Milk Board, 
will make a strong appeal to dairy farmers.—Farmers’ Weekly. 


THE HERD DANGER 


There is common agreement on the dangers arising from the 
“flying” herd. Disease is a serious menace when there is « 
regular movement of dairy females from farm to farm via some 
markets. Wastage is a factor that can be reduced by improved 
management—and by making herds self-contained. While the 
pedigree breeds are the source of all that is best in our dairy cattle 
we must recognise the value of the well-managed non-pedigree 
herd. The grading-up schemes of several breed societies have 
added enormously to our sound resources, and the many examples 
of how to build up either on pure-bred or non-pedigree lines should 
provide encouragement for those who are comparatively new to 
milk production. With these aims constantly kept before it and 
with adequate recognition of its economic claims, the dairy farming 
industry will play an even greater part in the national well-being 
both in times of emergency as well as in peace.—Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder. 


“ FLYING ” 


SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF 
DISEASES OF DAIRY CATTLE 
STATEMENT SHOWING TH? NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
oF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1943 


Undertakings Notified ‘Total Undertakings 
County - Number of Cattle 
During Previously Numb 
Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford 2 40 42 951 523 
Berks 1 90 91 3,289 2,094 
Bucks 2 86 2,352 1,755 
Cambridge — 16 16 371 159 
Chester 7 384 391 12,759 4,380 
Cornwall — 8 8 154 103 
Cum 1 59 60 1,451 1,299 
Derby... 5 291 296 83603 4,748 
Devon ® 2 204 206 3,381 1,979 
Dorset . 1 72 73 2,249 1,152 
Durham. 2 252 5,715 1,960 
Essex ; 4 242 246 8,709 4,971 
Gloucester . 4 88 92 2,761 1/518 
Hampshire . 4 365 369 10,739 6.681 
Hereford . _ 30 30 443 230 
Hertford 1 68 69 2,186 1,262 
Hunts 1 14 14 529 366 
Isle of Ely — 2 2 26 54 
Isle of W: _ 17 17 309 150 
Kent : 3 141 144 3,345 1,862 
Lancs 4 214 218 6,198 1.859 
Leics ° 1 R4 85 1,062 
.incs (Holland 3 25 11 
Lincs (Kesteven) —_ 21 21 268 143 
Lincs (Lindsey) 1 86 1,693 941 
Middlesex 1 13 14 571 267 
Norfolk 2 177 179 5,476 3,738 
Northants 2 75 77 2,078 1,434 
Northumberland .. _ 54 1,756 852 
Notts ne ee 7 127 134 3,144 1,787 
Oxford i oe 2 40 1,238 1,080 
Rutland ae ee _ 9 157 109 
Salop $e os 3 251 254 7,845 3,762 
Soke of Peterborough — 1 1 37 31 
erset .. md 4 197 201 5,418 2,436 
Staffs ee 4 194 198 5,809 3,064 
s ik, East 2 96 98 2,282 1,674 
Suffolk, West 1 47 45 1,018 601 
Surrey —_— 115 115 3,186 1,434 
Sussex, East 7 175 182 4,819 2,695 
Sussex, West —_ 120 120 3,355 1,906 
Warwick 3 122 125 3,162 1,840 
1 18 19 522 587 
Wilts 3 B4 87 3,676 1,644 
Worcester 3 146 149 3,172 1,520 
Yorks, E.R 1 9 9 1,409 792 
Yorks, N.R 3 112 115 2,308 1,420 
Yorks, 3 254 257 6,614 2,475 
iw 1 39 40 698 530 

1 5 6 140 73 
Ca 2 107 = 1 

Cardi _ 6 
4 204 1,932 
Denbi 4 59 7 
Flint 1 106 107 2)369 1,008 
G 1 85 1,426 515 
Merioneth 1 9 10 126 63 
Monmouth 1 49 5O 1,147 651 
Montgomery ood 17 17 305 . 217 
Pembroke . —_° 93 1,703 1,106 
‘TOTALS 6,179 6,292 164,735 86,820 


Notes.—(1) Operative periods of undertakings : | year, 1,481; 2 years, 501 ; 

3 years, 4,310. (2) Undertakings renewed for a further period: 1 year, 248; 
2 years, 65; 3 years, 69. (3) Undertakings not renewed at end of operative period 
-- 102. (4) The figures showing the number of undertakings notified during 
the month relate to entirely fresh undertakings and do not include undertakings 
for a further period. Undertakings which have been cancelled or not 


renewed are not included in the figures for previous noti ions. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1943 


Undertakings Notified ‘Total Undertakings 
County Number of Cattle 
During Previously Numb 
Month Cows Heifers 
SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen .. 23 23 203 
Angus _ 9 19 703 251 
Argyll oe 1 4 5 9 74 
Ayr .. 51 1,856 1,488 
Banff 2 2 103 20 
Berwick .. —_ 2 2 53 22 
Clackmannan — 6 6 215 160 
Dumfries .. _— 15 15 793 628 
Dumbarton a 3 3 105 86 
East Lothian _ 4 4 152 o4 
Fife .. _ 34 34 1,191 559 
Inverness — 10 10 321 198 
Kincardine — 5 5° 231 126 
i —_ 4 4 77 34 
Kirkcudbright _ 16 16 951 728 
Lanark —_ 20 20 728 524 
Midlothian _ 1 1 44 
Nairn oe 1 1 14 
Peebles ° _ 5 5 93 55 
Perth 33 33. 748 426 
Renfrew 9 9 384 297 
Ross-shire .. — 4 4 128 72 
Roxburgh .. — 
Stirli 26 2 772 558 
Sutherland is _ 4 4 102 64 
West Lothian _ 2 2 99 70 
Wi és 1 28 29 1,837 977 
TOTALS... 2 331 333 12,645 7,783 
Duration of Undertakings: 1 year, 70; 2 vears, 35; 3 years, 228. Nineteen 


Undertakings which have been cancelled or have expired are not included in the 


figures for previous notifications. 


RETURN SHOWING BY COUNTIES THE NUMBER OF VETERINARY SURGEONS PARTICIPATING 
IN SCHEME AND THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS COMPLETED UP TO THE END OF 


OcrToper, 1943 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
County Veterinary Under- County Veterinary Under- 
Practices _ takings Practices takings 
ENGLAND 
Bedford 30 Rutland 1 8. 
Berks .. 10 128 Salop .. 13 259 
Bucks . 83 Soke of 
Cambri ¢ 2 6 Peterborough 1 1 
Cheshire 18 409 Somerset ee 22 232 
Cornwall e 3 9 Staffs .. é 16 277 
Cumberland . 60 Suffolk, E.  .. 6 95 
il 177 Suffolk, W. .. 4 41 
Devon 20 206 Surrey as 18 128 
Dorset 75 Sussex, E. ee 15 208 
Durham 10 241 Sussex, W. .. 8 76 
Essex .. nig 17 243 Warwick a 9 72 
Gloucester .. 11 70 Westmorland . . 5 14 
13 365 Wilts .. 6 84 
Hereford ei 33 Worcester 6 172 
Hertford 10 91 Yorks, E.R 6 74 
Hunts . pm 2 22 Yorks, N.R. il 98 
Isle of Ely _ _ Yorks W.R 19 283 
Wight 2 17 
129 WALES 
pod 16 242 
Leics 7 79 Anglesey 3 31 
Lincs Brecon. 1 3 
(Holland) 1 Caernarvon 3 111 
Li Cardigan 4+ 43 
(Kesteven) 3 20 Carmarthen 8 212 
Lincs Denbigh 9 80 
(Lindsey) il 91 flint. 101 
andon oe 2 Glamorgan 6 79 
Middlesex 2 17 Merioneth 2 u 
Northants ee 7 lontgomery 2 14 
Northumberland 10 62 Pembroke 5 71 
és <s 7 170 Radnor 
4 18 
‘TOTALS 478 6,292 


‘TABLE SHOWING VETERINARY SURGEONS WHO HAVE COMPLETED UNDERTAKINGS 
IN EXCESS OF 90 UP TO THE END OF OCTOBER, 1943 
Total 
Veterinary Surgeons Under- Cows Heifers 
takings 
Messrs. Shawcross Anderson and aes, 

Altrincham, Cheshire ‘ 96 3,082 SOS 
Messrs. Gould and Ford, Southam mpton . 133 3,036 1,606 
Messrs. Holroyd and He olroyd, Blackburn, 

Lancs 91 BLURS slo 
Messrs. Steele-Bodger, Rorrison and Barrett, 

‘Tamworth, Statis .. » 100 2,004 1,993 
'T. N. Gold, Redditch, Worcester 97 2,326 1,208 

* * * * * 


The Argentine Government is reported to have appropriated 
$1,500,000 for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease from that 
country. 

* * * * 

Glasgow Corporation is to be asked by its Public Health Com- 
mittee to adopt a proposal that the milk supply in the city should 
be municipalised. The committee say it is desirable that the city 
milk services should be taken over by the Public Health Depart- 
ment. Parliamentary powers are required to effect the change. 


The President and Council of the Royal Society have awarded 
the Copley Medal to Sir Joseph Barcroft, F.R.s., for his distin- 
— work on respiration and the respiratory function of the 
b 

* * * * 

Mr. Ian Fergusson has been appointed Chairman of Messrs. 
Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd, in succession to the late Mr. 
J. Herbert E. Evans. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


-BOTH TESTES ABDOMINAL: A SIRING QUERY 


Sir,—An outstanding horse, Kindergarten, is at present winning 
races on the New Zealand turf. This animal is a cryptorchid with 
both testes apparently intra-abdominal. 

Recently he has been said to sire a foal from the mare Blue 
Vision. As some doubt has been ‘raised that service could be 
effective the Stud Book has placed two sire names against the foal, 
the first, Kincardine, an old sire not particularly fertile, and Kinder- 
garten. In the Stud Book when paternity is doubted because of 
a dual covering the foal is credited as being the produce of the last 
mating, i.e., to Kindergarten. 

I should be glad to hear from readers their opinion of the fertility 
of Kindergarten. Could he have sired the foal, and are there 
records above reproach of mares being successfully served by 
cryptorchids with both testes abdominal? 

Yours 
C. S. M. Hopxirk, D.v.sc. 
Superintendent, Wallaceville Animal Research Station, 
New Zealand Department of Agriculture, 
Wellington. 
August 20th, 1943. 
* * * 


TREATMENT OF ACTINOBACILLOSIS 


Sir,—In Mr. Pierse’s article on the treatment of actinobacillosis 
by the intravenous use of sodium iodide, I was greatly interested in 
the results he obtained. In my experience I have found that the 
site of the lesion has a great deal to do with these results, e.g., 
where the lesion is in the free anterior portion of the tongue, I 
have found that no amount of sodium iodide intravenously will 
make any lasting impression on the condition, but that if the lesion . 
is in the posterior fleshy part, one, at the most two injections of 
1} oz. of sodium iodide will suffice to effect a cure. 

While on this subject, I have found in this district in recent 
months there has been a great increase in this condition on indi- 
vidual farms. In one dairy herd there were four cases of actino- 
bacillosis in six weeks, while the owner had never seen it before 
in his farming experience. On another farm I have had ‘five cases 
in three months in “ in-calf” heifers, also the first cases in the 
owner’s experience. 


Yours faithfully, 
Grorcr Wyse, 


26, Willow Street, 
swestry. 


November \st, 1943, 
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CALF VACCINATION 


Sir,—I have read with interest the recent correspondence on 
this subject. ‘The work of several authorities shows that vaccina- 
tion of calves on a national scale would in time undoubtedly be 
the best weapon for curbing contagious abortion, this widespread 
curse of animal welfare, which along with its sequelae causes so 
much loss materially and financially to the farmer and the nation. 

‘To be carried out on a national scale, the scheme must come 
under the administration of some organisation capable of exercising 
nation-wide control. What organisation is more capable of under- 
taking such a task than the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries? 

The Ministry's full-time staff could quite well undertake part 
of the work as it is routine which could be done when a full-time 
member of the staff visited the premises for some other routine 
duty, e.g., tuberculin testing or clinical examinations. 

As a practitioner on the Ministry’s panel, I consider the fee 
of a shilling per head ample. For a tuberculin test we receive, 
in addition to the standing fee of one and a half guineas, a fee of 
2s. 6d.—2s. per head over five—and are well paid. This latter 
fee works out at 10d.—8d. per animal per visit and at such a visit 
the animal has to be caught, the site clipped, the skin measured, 


» the measurement recorded, and the ear mark examined and recorded 


along with a description of the animal, to say nothing of the injec- 
— and the subsequent recording of the test on the Ministry's 
charts. 

Is there, in comparison, any reason to grumble when it is pro- 
posed to pay one shilling for filling a syringe with free vaccine and 
injecting the contents into a calf, while running expenses to the 
premises are being paid to carry out some other official duty which 
would also carry a handsome minimum standing fee with it? 

Yours faithfully, 
Werngadno J. Smiru. 
ulah, 
Newcastle-Emlyn, 
South Wales. 
October 26th, 1943, 


Sir,—My experience of calf vaccination with a so-called live 
vaccine may prove useful in indicating a booby trap which will 
ensnare the unwary. 

Having ten heifer calves of suitable age and being able to isolate 
them, I ordered twelve doses of vaccine from a reputable firm. 
Inoculation was carried out and the surplus material sent to a 
veterinary laboratory for examination. In due course the report 
arrived to the effect that cultural examination had shown the vaccine 
to be non-viable. As far as immunisation of my calves was con- 
cerned I might just as well have injected distilled water. In 
future years we shall probably hear complaints of what I have no 
doubt will be described as a breakdown in immunity in the case 
of young animals believed to have been protected against Brucella 
abortus infection, with resultant discredit of the method, ‘unless 
veterinary surgeons—warned in time—make certain by laboratory 
tes's that the vaccines they employ are without doubt viable. 

Yours faithfully 
F. R. Rocue-Ke tty, 
Major. 


Kent Farm, 
Pont Rug, 
Caernarvon. 
October 25th, 1943. 


BOVINE ABORTION: USE OF ‘THE 
LIVE VACCINE 

Sir,—Mr. ‘Tutt states he has had abortion following the use 
of live vaccine. So have I; but bacteriological examination of 
several aborted foetuses showed no infection by Brucella abortus. 

I think these non-specific abortions, unless recognised, may be 
misleading and discouraging to anyone employing the live vaccine 
against a brucella infection. 

I do not consider it safe to make any “ logical assumptions ” on 
the matter until! all laboratory investigations have been exhausted. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Vineyard, 


B. G. Catmur. 
Abingdon, Berks. 
October 25th, 1943. 


SHORTAGE OF VETERINARY ASSISTANTS 


Sir —Most members will agree with Mr. Scott, of Bridgwater, 
regarding the general practitioner working 12 to 15 hours each 
day. Most of us country practitioners have to do this year in and 
year out. I, personally, have to be out at 6 o'clock every morning, 


especially since the war, and must say I have never felt I was doing 
harm to myself or heard any complaints from my clients. 


I think the shortage of assistants is in a large degree due to the 
old unsatisfactory conditions under which they used to be employed. 
I well remember when I qualified (over 20 years ago now) I 
obtained employment in a small practice that could not afford to 
pay a.decent salary. 

Such practices as these do not require assistants, and can one 
blame new graduates for not rushing into these posts at a salary 
less than the wage of the present-day head cowman? Some time 
ago a questionnaire was sent out to practitioners with a view, | 
believe, of trying to standardise what was a reasonable salary that 
should be paid to an assistant; but up to the present I have not 
heard of any results.* 

I still believe, if one is willing to pay a good salary, assistants can 
be found. 


Norfolk House, 
Pier Avenue 
Clacton. 
October 18th, 1943. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. J. Lovevess. 


{* The replies to this questionnaire were considered by the Sub- 
committee (of the Finance and General Purposes Committee) on 
Remuneration for Assistants in Private Practice, and its report, 
which embodies certain recommendations for the consideration of 
those concerned, together with a suggested form of agreement, was 
published in the supplement to The Veterinary Record of June 12th, 
1943.—Editor.] 


* ok 


VETERINARY SURGEONS ACTS (AMENDMENT) BILL 


Sir,—May I, as a final year veterinary student, support the views 
put forward by ‘ ‘third year student ” in the Record of July 17th, 
which I have just seen. 

The proposed amendment Bill «comes like a blow below the 
belt to one hoping to take up practice after the war. It strikes me 
as very discouraging both for those now taking and for those going 
to embark on the increasingly stiff course, with the object of 
securing the right to practise, that quacks, even those who enjoy 
some degree of public confidence, should be thus encouraged. 

A student is not allowed to confine his studies to one sphere— 
for example, canine practice or veterinary research—and thereafter 
call himself a specialist with an association behind him. Why 
should a layman be able to do so? 

These people are not backward in seizing an opportunity: I 
wonder, would the profession ignore or encourage a new publication 
called, say, “ The Journal of Registered Animal Practitioners”? 
Such a periodical could be filled with interesting matter by the 
canine specialists and would find a ready market amongst dog 
fanciers and others. 

The less knowledgeable section of the public would, I maintain, 
simply see two bodies of practitioners, one lot belonging to a more 
ancient trade union than the other. 

I agree with “third year student” that the word practitioner 
should not be applied to these men and think that their lack of 
scientific training should be publicly emphasised. 

Yours faithfully, 
Evacuation Station and Depot, R.A.V.C. Private, R.A.V.C. 
British Forces in North Africa. 
September 29th, 1943. 


N.V.M.A. COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE TO PRESENT 
EVIDENCE TO THE LOVEDAY COMMITTEE 


Sir,—In the supplement to your issue of October 30th, on page 
129, I read: “3. The Council accepted this recommendation on 
March 19th, the Sub-committee to be regarded as a Committee of 
the Council, and the following motion was passed: ‘ ‘That a Com- 
mittee of this Council be formed to consider the presentation of 
evidence to the Loveday Committee, the names to be as circulated, 
with the exception of the name of Professor Boddie in place of 
Professor Mitchell.’” 

As I have been unable to find any reference to the fact that I 
did not accept this appointment, I shall be glad if you will grant 
me the courtesy of your columns to point this out. I was not 
present at the meeting of Council on March 19th, when this Com- 
mittee was formed. I received notice of the constitution of the 
Committee in a letter from the General Secretary. and by return 
of post declined the invitation to serve on the Committee. 

Yours faithfully, 
21, Cadogan Road, Geo. F. Boppie. 
Liberton, 
Edinburgh, 9. 
November \st, 1943. 
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